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the writer shows that in every case where his relations held office, it was 
by election and not by appointment. Besides setting the fame of DeWitt 
Clinton in a new light, the monograph is also valuable as giving a splendid 
account of the early development of civil service in both national and state 
government. In point of style and lucidity the writer is to be commended. It 
is readable, a quality which cannot always be predicated of a doctoral disser- 
tation. 

WiNFRED TrEXLER RoOT. 

University of Pennsylvania. 



Osgood, H. L. The American Colonies in the Seventeenth Century. Vol. 

III. Pp. xxii, 551. Price, $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1907. 
In the first two volumes, which appeared several years ago, Professor 
Osgood related the story of the plantation of the colonies and of their 
development to a period near the close of the seventeenth century. He 
took particular pains to distinguish between the corporate and proprietary 
form of colony, making the distinction clearer, perhaps, than any previous 
writer had done. The sub-title of the present volume, "Imperial Control," 
indicates that the point of view now shifts to the other side of the sea. 

The first chapter is devoted to the organs of imperial control. In point 
of law there was no distinction between the realm and the dominions, but 
the differences in fact were very great. Newly discovered lands vested in 
the crown, hence the regulation of colonies seemed to be a matter of pre- 
rogative. On the other hand, Parliament, being jealous of the prerogative, 
was -some times disposed to take a part, but did not in fact pass more than 
half a dozen laws for the colonies during this period, and these related 
to trade. The colonists, acknowledging submission to the mother country, 
were between two fires. If they denied the prerogative of the crown, they 
were in danger of falling under the dominion of Parliament. 

The development of the imperial system was somewhat slow and irreg- 
ular. For this there were two reasons, the remoteness of the colonies, and 
the irregular method of their plantation; and the disturbances in English 
politics. But, throughout it all the influence of the mercantile idea, that 
colonies must subserve the material interests of the mother country, is 
unmistakable. Gradually the policy of bringing the colonies under one 
system, that of the royal province, and of unifying the control, began to 
develop. This was not, as some historians have maintained, merely a 
part of the Stuart policy to rule arbitrarily so much as a matter of con- 
venience in enforcing the trade regulations at the entreaty of the Lon- 
don merchants. The trade acts were not altogether inimical to the col- 
onies, but on the whole, they would have been detrimental if rigidly enforced. 
The crucial test came in the attempt to consolidate New York and New 
England and enforce the acts there. But the Stuart throne was already 
tottering, and with its fall the imperial system for the colonies practically 
collapsed for the time being. 

Nearly all historians state that the trade acts were not designed to 
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raise a revenue, yet they fail to state into what exchequer the incidental 
revenue was to flow. It is gratifying to note that Professor Osgood has 
brought this out in the course of the narrative. The reader will find many 
other details also, some of which are less interesting, but, on the whole, this 
and the two preceding volumes make a really notable contribution to our 
colonial history. 

David Y. Thomas. 
University of Arkansas. 



Rom, Edward Alaworth. Sin and Society. Pp. xi, 167. Price, $1.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, MifHin & Co., 1907. 
In gathering together the brilliant essays that he has been contributing 
to the Atlantic Monthly, Professor Ross gives us one of those rare books that 
are really worth while. "New Varieties of. Sin," "The Criminaloid," "Sin- 
ning by Syndicate" — no one who enjoys clear thinking and vigorous writing 
can afford to miss these stimulating chapters. "The founder of the Oil Trust 
may give us back our money, but not if he send among us a hundred 
Wesleys can he give us back the lost ideals." Thus does the author epitomize 
the moral havoc wrought by the gospel of success as preached in Big Busi- 
ness. Everyone admits the wickedness of the old personal sins, — lying, cheat- 
ing, stealing, killing by violence ; but public indignation is not yet sufficiently 
kindled against the franchise grabber, the food adulterer the exploiter of 
women and children, the neglectful railroad red with the blood of employees and 
passengers. Their guilt is impersonal, yet it shakes the very foundations 
of social order; and as Professor Ross protests vigorously, it is against 
such sins and not simply against personal vices that the thunderbolts of 
public wrath need to be directed. We could wish that he had laid more 
emphasis on publicity of great business affairs as a means of making public 
opinion effective; but one ought not to find fault with so good a book. 
It well deserves the wide influence invoked for it in the interesting prefatory 
letter of President Roosevelt. 



H. R. MussEY. 



University of Pennsylvania. 



Schuster, E. J. The Principles of German Civil Law. Pp. xlvi, 684. Price, 

12s. 6d. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907. 
This is an important contribution to the literature of comparative legislation. 
Mr. Schuster has compressed within less than seven hundred pages a clear 
discussion of the latest and greatest attempt made by any nation to codify 
the entire body of substantive law, and has combined with this discussion 
a comparison with the English common law wherever the contrast or simi- 
larities were so striking as to make such a course of particular value. The 
book is so arranged that besides rendering this service to the student of 
comparative law it is also available for use in that numerous class of 
cases arising out of the rapid expansion of international relations as they 



